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Graeme Decarie: Column 





Don't think about it 


Do it 


I SNAPPED THE TWIG and 
studied it closely. “‘No,’ I 
thought. ‘“Too short.’ The next 
one was too thick and the one after 
that, well, it just didn’t look right. 
So it was that I wandered through 
the forest, looking helplessly for 
twigs. It was a turning point in my 
life. 

You see, it was my first camping 
trip. I was eight, and my father had 
taken me to the Laurentians. When 
the sun got low, we made camp 
and my father told me to get some 
twigs for a fire. Woodsmanlike, I 
studied the forest around me. 
Where, I wondered, could I find 
some twigs? When my father 
called me back after 20 minutes 
wandering, I held out the fruits of 
my labor, two forlorn sprigs of 
green alder. 

“Look,” my father said. “If you 
have something to do, don’t think 
about it. Do it.”’ Then, scarcely 
looking, he reached into the 
nearest spruce, grabbed a dead 
branch and smashed it into twigs 
with his two thick hands. In less 
than a minute, we had a fire and 
something that smelled good 
cooking on it. “If you have 
something to do, don’t think about 
it. Do it.” 

When we think of what we owe 
our parents, we often think of 
sacrifices they made so we could 
go to school or take piano lessons 
or go to summer camp. And those 
are important things, well worth 
remembering with thanks. But we 
often forget the more important 
things, the thousand moments that 
were part of growing up and that 
shaped us far more profoundly 
than school or piano or camp. The 
lessons gave us skills. The 
thousand moments gave us 
personality and made us into the 





’ 


real people who could use those 
skills. 

It was through such a moment 
that my mother taught me more 
than any university could about 
theological discourse. I had been 
caught playing cowboys ona 
Sunday. That was serious business 
in our Presbyterian home, but I 
was counting on a weakness I had 
spotted in my mother’s 
Presbyterianism. True to her 
Highland Scots ancestry, she was a 
predestinarian. That is, she 
believed that whatever we did, 
God had ordained we would do. 
We had no control over it. 

So, as I was hauled into the 
house, preceded awkwardly by an 
ear held firmly by my mother’s 
fingers, I put forth a defence that 
Clarence Darrow would have 
admired. “I couldn't help it,” I 
squealed. “‘God predestined me to 
play cowboys on Sunday.” 

Now, my mother always enjoyed 
a religious discussion, so she eased 
off on my ear and gave my defence 
several moments of thought. 
“You're right,’ she said at last. 
“You're quite right.’ I relaxed. 
“Yes,” she said. ‘““You’re right, but 
it was also predestined that I 
should spank you for it.”’ 

Then there was the moment 
with our neighbor. She was a very 
proper Englishwoman. And she 
had a puppy, a cute bit of fluff of 
the female variety, but she didn't 
want it to grow up and have 
puppies of its own. Now, my father 
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had a dog, too, and it was female. 
The Englishwoman badly wanted 
to ask him about procedures for 
doggy birth control but, being a 
proper Englishwoman, she didn’t 
like to discuss that sort of thing. 
One day, however, she took the 
plunge. 

““Mr. Decarie,’ she said, ‘“‘your 
dog. . .have you ever. . .I mean to 
say... thatis... your 
dog. . .have you ever. . . had her 
arranged?”’ 

My father looked into the 
distance for a moment. The proper 
Englishwoman squirmed and 
blushed. “‘No,” he replied at last. 
‘‘No, she makes her own 
arrangements.” 

I’ve had an education and piano 
lessons and summers at camp, and 
I’m grateful for all of it. But I’m 
most grateful for the moment of 
the twigs and the moment of 
predestinarianism and the moment 
of the puppy and the 997 other 
accidental moments that are part 
of growing up. I can’t imagine 
what I would have done with the 
skills without those thousand 
moments that made me a person, 
for better or for worse. 

As I write this, my father lies in 
an intensive care unit. It wasa 
dangerous operation, and recovery 
would be uncertain at best, but it’s 
even more uncertain because just a 
month ago, he lost my mother, his 
wife of 55 years. 

As I look at him, I think of him 
and of my mother as they were, 
and I suppose I should think of the 
sacrifices they made so I could 
have school and piano lessons and 
camp. But I don’t. Instead, I 
remember with thanks: ‘‘She 
makes her own arrangements,’ “I 
was predestined to spank you,’ 
and ‘“‘Don’t think about it, do it.’ 

That made writing this column 
easy. I just reached up into a clump 
of the nearest memories and 
snapped some off and did it. It’s 
the sort of thing that perhaps we 
should all do while there’s still 


Graeme Decarie teaches Canadian history 
and is Chair of Concordia’s history 
department. 








News briefs 





Concordia storms Assembly 


ABOUT 2,000 STUDENTS, staff 
and faculty members participated 
in a day-long series of protests in 
Montreal and Quebec City last 
Nov. 17 to support efforts by 
Concordia’s administration to 
obtain a more equitable funding 
formula from the provincial 
government. 

The Day of Action, as it was 
called, was fully endorsed by 
Concordia’s Board of Governors, 
who took the unprecedented step 
of closing the university’s libraries 
and re-scheduling classes during 
the 24-hour period. 

The governor’s decision to adopt 
60s-style protest measures reflect- 
ed the depth of frustration felt at 
all levels in the university because 
of Concordia’s inability to get fair 
treatment from Quebec City. Just a 
month earlier, Higher Education 
Minister Claude Ryan had taken 
the unusual step of travelling to 
Concordia for a closed-door 
meeting with the governors to 
discuss the funding issue. 
Although he agreed to reconsider » 





IN QUEBEC CITY: Rector Kenniff, on government's front step, waves 
bags of protest mail. At his side is Audrey Williams, director of research 
services 
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Concordia’s case, no new funds 
were ever provided. 

This year alone, Concordia will 
receive about $1,350 less per 
student than the provincial aver- 
age. Over its 13 years of existence, 
Concordia estimates it has lost 
more than $100 million in reve- 
nues because of inequities built 
into the provincial funding system. 

The straw that broke the camel’s 
back this year was Ryan’s decision 
to give Concordia the tiny amount 
of $183,000 to help close its 
funding gap. The figure represents 
only 4.9 per cent of total funds 
available this year to offset funding 
inequalities among the province’s 
universities. 

In a show of solidarity, students, 
faculty and staff joined Rector 
Patrick Kenniff, the vice-rectors, 
the deans and other senior admin- 
istrators aboard a convoy of 16 
buses that travelled to the National 
Assembly in Quebec City to tell 
Ryan that his funding formula was 
unacceptable. 

The shouting, placard-carrying 
group brought along about 10,000 
letters of protest that had been 
collected on and off campus 
during the preceding four weeks. 
Back in Montreal, meanwhile, 
several hundred people joined 
“flying squads”’ that travelled by 


bus and on foot to protest outside 
government offices and seek 
support from ordinary passers-by. 
Telephone centres were also 
established on both campuses to 
allow Concordia people to inun- 
date the offices of MNAs and other 
government officials with pleas for 
a more just funding formula. 
During the following two days, 
business leaders representing the 
community at large on Concordia’s 
Board of Governors took out full- 
page advertisements at their own 
expense in Montreal’s major 
French and English dailies. 
Although Ryan dismissed the 
Day of Action as a futile gesture, it 
served its purpose in alerting the 
government and the public that 


Concordia was at long last embark- 
ing on a concerted, long-term 
political lobbying campaign to win 
its fair share of university operat- 
ing revenues. The Day of Action 
received widespread radio, 
television and newspaper cover- 
age. 
The next step in the campaign is 

a meeting between Board of 
Governors representatives and 
Premier Robert Bourassa to 
convince him, and the Treasury 
Board, to reject Ryan’s funding 
proposal. 

— by Ken Whittingham 





ANDRE GERVAIS 
Chairman of the Board 


NEW CHAIR: Concordia’s gover- 
nors are plunging into the funding 
fight with a new chairman. Lawyer 
André Gervais, QC, took over in 
September, succeeding Donald 
McNaughton, who has chaired the 
Board of Governors since 1981 and 
will remain as one of the 18 
community-at-large representa- 
tives. 
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Gervais is a partner in the 
Montreal law firm Mackenzie 
Gervais. Like McNaughton before 
him, the new chairman is a Loyola 
graduate (BA 54). He also studied 
at the Université de Sherbrooke 
and McGill, and was called to the 
bar in 1958. 

Gervais was first appointed a 
Concordia governor in 1983, 
became vice-chairman in 1985, 
and has served on seven of the 
board’s 12 standing committees. 
He was most recently vice-chair- 
man of the planning and personnel 
committees. 

Among his many activities, 
Gervais is a director of Marks & 
Spencer Canada Inc. and the 
Montreal Symphony Orchestra. He 
was also a Westmount alderman 
from 1977-83. 

The outgoing chairman has been 
a governor since Concordia’s first 
board was constituted in 1974 with 
the merger of Sir George and 
Loyola. McNaughton was on the 
Loyola College Board of Trustees 
prior to the merger. He has also 
been a director and president of 
the Loyola Alumni Association! 


RECTOR’S OFFICE: In another 
appointment, Catherine MacKen- 
zie, associate dean of Fine Arts, has 
been named executive assistant to 
Rector Kenniff. She replaces Katy 
Bindon, who left Concordia last 
summer to become academic vice- 
president of Mount Saint Vincent 
University in Halifax. 

MacKenzie, an assistant profes- 
sor of art history, came to 
Concordia in 1979. She has served 
on Senate and the Board of Gradu- 
ate Studies, and has been active in 
the Concordia University Faculty 
Association. 


POLANYI REVIVAL: The name 
Polanyi became a household word 
a while back when University of 
Toronto chemist John Polanyi won 
a Nobel Prize. But academics in 
political economy already knew 
the name through John’s uncle 


News briefs 











Karl, who is the guiding spirit 
behind a new institute located at 
Concordia’s School of Community 
and Public Affairs. 

The Karl Polanyi Institute of 
Political Economy arose out of 
interest expressed at an interna- 
tional Polanyi conference in 
Budapest last Fall. McGill profes- 
sor Kari Polanyi-Levitt loaned 
Concordia some 50 boxes of her 
father’s papers. They include 
letters, lecture notes and manu- 
script drafts of the Vienna-born 
Karl Polanyi, a leading 20th 
century political economist best 
known for his book The Great 
Transformation (1944). He died in 
1964. 

The boxes are stored in the office 
of Dr. Marguerite Mendell, vice- 
principal of the School of Commu- 
nity and Public Affairs anda 
tireless Polanyi Institute organizer. 
Guest speakers come and go 
regularly, including former Polanyi 
students and, last fall, the well- 
known U.S. economist Robert 
Heilbroner. 

Mendell stresses that the Insti- 
tute is “not a shrine”’ to Polanyi, 
but rather a rallying point for 
people interested in continuing his 
spirit of examining the interplay of 
economics and society’s institu- 
tions. She says that a crisis in 
economic theory has revived 
interest in Polanyi, who was earlier 
neglected by mainstream econo- 
mists for his sociological 
approach, and by Marxist econo- 
mists for looking beyond the class 
struggle for explanations. 

‘“‘But now both the left and 
mainstream are looking at the role 
institutions play,’ says Mendell, 
who adds that Kari Levitt made her 
father’s documents available to 
Concordia rather than her own 
employer because she appreciated 
Concordia’s interdisciplinary 
approach. 

Apart from a flow of guest 
speakers, the institute plans to 
sponsor research in areas such as 
the place of the economy in 
society, the extension of eco- 





SPIRIT OF INSTITUTE: Hungarian political economist Karl Polanyi 


poses in 1939 photo with daughter Kari, who recently loaned her father's 


personal papers to Concordia 


nomics beyond supply and 
demand to include the role of the 
state and community, and develop- 
ment of a political economy 
approach to the study of interna- 
tional economic relations. 

It will also organize the second 
annual Karl Polanyi conference at 
Concordia this coming November 
under the title ““‘Market, State and 
Society in the Late 20th Century.’ 
Some 25 academics from Toronto 
to Istanbul and New Delhi have 
already confirmed their participa- 
tion. 

The institute was launched with 
a $15,000 seed grant from the 
Walter and Duncan Gordon 
Charitable Foundation. 


FALL CONVOCATION BACK: A 
total of 916 graduate and under- 
graduate students received their 
Concordia degrees last November 
in the university’s first Fall Convo- 
cation since 1981. 

This year’s ceremony took place 
in the Salle Wilfrid Pelletier of 
Place des Arts, and included 
conferring an honorary LL.D on 
W. Earle McLaughlin, Concordia’s 
chancellor from 1982 until a year 
ago. 

Fall Convocation was abolished 
in 1981 as a cost-cutting measure. 


The ceremony used to be held in 
the Loyola arena, and it wasn't 
cheap to rent chairs, hire extra 
security, and decorate the place to 
the standards of convocation 
dignity. 

Moving the event to Place des 
Arts saved a considerable amount 
of money which can now easily 
support the fall revival. “It'll cost a 
little more money for a fall convo- 
cation, but it’s marginal compared 
to what has been saved,” says Ken 
Adams, university registrar. 

Adams adds that the convocation 
committee felt there was value in 
the fact that the smaller fall 
ceremony brings all university 
faculties together at one time. 
Individual faculties hold their own 
‘“sub-convocations’”’ over the 
course of Spring Convocation. 

He also said attendance among 
summer grads is higher with a Fall 
Convocation. By the time spring 
comes, some of these grads will 
have left town or lost the bloom of 
excitement over receiving their 
degree. 

The fall ceremony will also 
reduce demand for seating for 
family and friends in spring. As 
many as 1,500 seats will be availa- 
ble in June because of the extra 
ceremony in November. 
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Cover story 


Creating 
a universe 


Animation is the last 


remnant of the Renaissance, 


says lifelong cartoon fan 


Peter Adamakos, who’s seen 


Snow White 50 times 


By Peter Leney 


ONTREAL FILM MAKER 

Peter Adamakos (BA 68) has a 

soft spot for ““more innocent 

times’’ when people not 
only read Treasure Island but also saw 
the movie, and lush animations like 
Snow White and Bugs Bunny reached 
artistic heights that make today’s Satur- 
day morning TV cartoons look like gar- 
bage. 

“Can you imagine anyone, in these 
Rambo days, suggesting making a film of 
Treasure Island?’’ Adamakos asks in an 
interview in the NDG house where he 
grew up, still lives, and uses as head 
office for Disada Productions Ltd., his 
film production company. “And who 
would go to see Snow White and the 
Seven Dwarfs unless they thought it was 
kinky?”’ 

Cartoons today are lifeless: ‘““Whole 
characters just stand there and only their 
mouths move. The rest is rigor mortis,”’ 
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from the void 


he says, explaining that much of the 
drawing for network cartoons is shipped 
off to inexpensive Far East studios where 
animation standards are not high. ““The 
result is that cartoons are nothing more 
than vehicles to sell toys.” 

Movieland is also in decline, Adamakos 
laments, showing a special dislike for 
sequels to hit films: ““What could possi- 
bly interest someone in doing Beverly 
Hills Cop I ot Rocky III, except just 
money? Why don’t they take the money 
from the first version and make the 
movie they always wanted to make? 
Doing a copy, going over the same 
ground, doesn’t make any sense for a 
creator.” 

Adamakos, 41, conveys his dismay over 
trivialization and fallen standards calmly 
enough in conversation, but the roots of 
it run deep. His love of animation dates 
from boyhood, when he would draw 
characters in school exercise books and 
watch them jump up and down by flip- 
ping the pages. He and neighborhood 





friends, ages 10-12, used to produce their 
own cartoons and films using parents’ 
garages as studios. 

In an unbroken thread from child- 
hood, Adamakos today makes a living 
doing animated and live films through 
Disada, departing from a family tradition 
in the restaurant business. He is also a 
renowned collector of animation art and 
memorabilia, more than half of it Disney 
items. Selections have toured universi- 
ties and museums as far away as Belgium, 
and are on display at the Musée du 
Québec until February 14. 

Cartoons are anything but kid’s stuff 
for Adamakos, who admires the “pure 
creativity” that begins with a blank sheet 
of paper. ‘““With animation, you’re creat- 
ing a whole new universe and a whole 
new feeling from a void,’ he says. “In 
live action films, you get the trees and 
sky for free. But nothing is given to you 
in animation. You have a choice of 200- 
300 different skies, whichever one you 
want to fit a context. 

“I appreciate the craft of it,’ he says. 
““So many elements go into a single frame 
— background, color, music, special 
effects and characters — and everything 
must flow to the main point the creator 
wants to make.’ And the impact on 
viewers can be as skillful as in a Hit- 
chcock film: 

“In Disney films, you sometimes have 
a growing sense of foreboding created by 
subtle color changes over several scenes. 
You aren’t aware of how it’s done when 
you first see the picture, but on further 
study, you see that the audience is being 
manipulated to give them entertain- 
ment.” 

Adamakos has seen some of the Disney 
classics as many as 50 times in continuing 
close study. “I went to Snow White seven 
times this past summer and saw things 
I’'d never caught before,’ he says. “And I 
know people in the States who go just to 
watch the little squirrel on the right, 
because when you watch the squirrel, 
you can’t watch anything else. It gets 
down to that.” 





ADAMAKOS WITH CARTOON FRIEND: Choice of skies 
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It gets down 

to watching 

the little squirrel 
on the right 





pe O N THE BUSINESS SIDE, DISADA 


Productions is a service company 
that makes animated and live (or mixed) 
commercials and films for government 
and corporations. Adamakos is especial- 
ly excited that a recently-produced ani- 
mation short called Bibite will soon be 
shown in Cinemas Unis’ 61 theatres 
across Quebec, ushering in the revival of 
the cartoon before the main feature. 

Bibite was originally made as a safety 
awareness film for Bell Canada. He says it 


- was such a hit that Bell employees were 


asking to take it home, and a repairman 
calling at the home of one of the anima- 
tors’ parents recognized the family 
name. ““That was amazing,’ says Adama- 
kos. “‘Even I don’t look at film credits 
that closely.” 

Other varied corporate work has 
included a promotional film on yogurt, a 
100th birthday film for Sun Life, and a 
fun film aimed at breaking down suspi- 
cion of anew way of doing paperwork in 
the Armed Forces. The split between live 
and animation work depends on chang- 
ing tastes in the client world, which 
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Adamakos jokes “follows a five-year bio- 
rhythm cycle.’ He adds that animated 
commercials are now gaining popularity. 

Disada is humming along comfortably 
these days, says its president. “I haven't 
had to beat the streets for years. We have 
a lot of repeat customers.’’ He boasts that 
the company has never missed a produc- 
tion deadline, and that Disada’s cottage- 
industry organization puts all the cus- 
tomer’s money on the screen. Ten years 
ago, Adamakos gave up the overhead of 
Old Montreal offices to run a free-lance 
team from home in NDG. 

Disada (the “‘Dis”’ is a respectful bow to 
Walt Disney, not a corporate connection) 
was formed 16 years ago when a core 
group of eight people around Adamakos 
decided they were ready for professional 
status. For the president, it was just a 
continuation of film making going back 
to his school book cartoons. 

Those first drawings quickly grew into 
a juvenile neighborhood film and car- 
toon industry that Adamakos recalls 
warmly. He and his friends would invent 
cartoon characters and send them to the 
moon or out on dates for a story line. 
Adamakos’ contribution was a character 
called Needle Nose Dan. 

The group also experimented with film 
documentaries, using their parents’ 
home movie equipment. An early docu- 
mentary focused on squirrels: ““We found 
a nest of baby squirrels and would go 
back and shoot a few scenes every few 
days,’ Adamakos says. They would 
charge 25 cents to show their films in 
neighborhood garages. 

Film activity continued through Lower 
Canada College and Concordia, where 
Adamakos earned a BA and graduated on 
the principal’s honors list. Pre-dating the 
film studies program, he took subjects 
like philosophy and psychology. “‘It 
taught me how to learn, disciplining my 
mind to be able to absorb anything.”’ 

In later teens, there were silent comedy 
films inspired by Laurel and Hardy, along 
with more serious documentaries fol- 
lowing Montreal police around on their 
patrols. Currently, Adamakos has a pile of 


Disada Productions 





beluga whale footage shot around the 
Saguenay. A documentary was going to 
be completed with filming on the west 
coast featuring singer Bryan Adams, but 
recent federal tax reform proposals 
scared off financing and put the project 
on hold. 

Seeing the bright side, Adamakos says 
that “whales are getting rarer each year, 
so the footage is becoming more valu- 
able.” 


ia IS COLLECTION OF SOME 2,000 
animation items began in 1965 
when his mother brought back a drawing 
from Disneyland as a souvenir. Time has 
added considerable value to the collec- 
tion: The 150 items in the Musée du 
Québec exhibition alone are insured for 
$250,000. 

“They used to sell Disney drawings for 
as little as $2 plus tax 15 years ago,’ says 
Adamakos. ““You could kick yourself for 
not buying more.” Today, animation art is 
sold through auction houses like Sothe- 
by’s to collectors driven by nostalgia and 
a heightened awareness of animation 
through videos and new publications. 
The record price is $30,000 for a single 
piece of Snow White art. 

Adamakos says the animation drawings 
are the prized part of his collection, 
which also includes old posters, adver- 
tising, scripts from Rocky and his 
Friends and reference books. Among 
miscellaneous items is an original Mickey 
Mouse watch that Adamakos stopped 


wearing ten years ago when someone 
told him it was worth $400. 

“The drawing is the guts of the whole 
thing. What you end up doing with a 
piece of black lead on a sheet of blank 
paper defines what the picture will look 
like, what millions of people will see. 
You can hold it in your hand and there is 
the genesis of the character or film.” 
Favorite drawings include the devil from 
Fantasia for ‘“‘magnificent power’’, 
along with some “absolutely charming”’ 
Snow White scenes, he says. 

Adamakos goes so far as to call anima- 
tion “the last remnant of the Renais- 
sance, aside from individual painters. It’s 
the last handmade art, so I feel very 
disappointed that things are being trivial- 
ized. I guess cats and mice weren't always 
very deep subjects in the old days either, 
but at least we got a laugh out of them.” 

Looking back, he speaks admiringly of 
the cocky walk of Bugs Bunny that 
showed life and personality compared to 
The Flintstones, who all walk the same 
way. But compared to current lifeless 
cartoon fare, Fred and Wilma Flintstone 
“look absolutely lavish now,’ he says. 

“I don’t think we could re-create the 
era of the great Disney features with the 
mentality we have today,’ he says. 

But if it seems hopeless, Adamakos is 
philosophical: ‘““Some people are proba- 
bly concerned that the quality of pens or 
pencils isn’t what it used to be. That 
doesn’t bother me any more than poor 
animation might bother other people.’ & 








Disada’s Bibite: 
Coming soon 
to a theatre 
near you 
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Waking up 


the construction 


industry 


Concordia’s ten-year-old Centre for Building 
Studies has become a focal point for tackling 
building issues in Quebec, director Paul Fazio 
is proud to say. But there are no quick fixes for 


stuffy, overheated office buildings. 


By Peter Leney 


HE DIRECTOR OF CONCORDIA’S CENTRE 
for Building Studies doesn’t have to look far 
for evidence that buildings really do need 
help. 

There, perched on the windowsill of Dr. Paul Fazio’s 
bright corner office, is an electric fan. He explains that 
it’s needed to fight the afternoon summer sun which 
can drive indoor temperatures into the high 80s. 

‘“There’s very little the maintenance people can do,’ 
he says. ““The problem is in the building’s ventilation 
and air conditioning system.” 

Fazio knows he’s not suffering alone. Roller-coaster 
temperatures are a common nuisance of office life. 
More recently, people are complaining about bad air at 
work, whether from tobacco smoke or invisible pollu- 
tants such as carbon monoxide from the basement 
parking garage and formaldehyde released from furni- 
ture and glued-down carpets. 

Some buildings are even making people sick. Mont- 
real CBC employees last year complained of headaches 
and fatigue from working in their east-end headquar- 
ters. In Hull, the Terrasses Chaudiére is a major puzzle 
for indoor air quality investigators. 

If indoor comfort is on a slide, Fazio explains that 
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rising energy costs in the early 70s set the stage. 

‘““Measures were taken to reduce energy use in 
buildings that were not designed to handle the reduc- 
tion,’ he says. “‘Ventilation systems were turned off at 
night, which saves considerable energy but creates a 
problem if they’re not turned on early enough the next 
morning. If you come in at 8 instead of 9, the air is 
stifling.” 

More ominously, the energy scare led to tightening 
up the barrier between indoor and outdoor climates, 
and minimizing the intake of fresh air from the cold 
outdoors. This lets pollutants pile up in the office air, 
leading in the worst case to headaches, lethargy and 
dry throats among occupants. The phrase “‘sick build- 
ing syndrome’”’ has been coined to describe the prob- 
lem. 

With indoor comfort emerging as a subject in itself, 
Fazio is now working to establish a Chair of Indoor 
Environment at the Centre for Building Studies. Indus- 
try has promised $2 million to support a research team, 
and NSERC is studying a grant application. 

“There's very little knowledge base on good design 
of the indoor environment,’ he says. “So buildings 
where we spend 80 per cent of our time working or 
living do not always stimulate us to do our work well.” 

One challenge is developing affordable sensors to 
detect various pollutants in office air and trigger 


CBS DIRECTOR FAZIO: Pushing and pulling for better buildings 


increased intake of fresh air when needed. But the 
prior task is to design a building ‘“‘that doesn’t produce 
those pollutants in the first place,’ says Fazio. 

“The idea has come along that if you’re saving 
energy, you're providing bad air. But that doesn’t have 
to be so, if you tackle the problem as a building design 
challenge.” 

Air quality is a complex interaction of the building 
envelope and its heating, ventilation and air condition- 
ing (HVAC) system, subjects that the CBS has focused 
on in teaching and research since its founding in 1977. 


TOUR OF CBS RESEARCH LABS brings to mind 

Q’s labs in James Bond movies. There is a wind 
tunnel, a “hot and cold box”’ that measures how walls 
keep climates separate, a shower to blast doors with 
rain, massive HVAC ducts, and a machine that tests the 
insulation rating of materials. In the building science 
lab, items like sealants, energy-conserving panels and 
better bricks are under development. 

The Centre was founded partly as a research 
machine for an industry made up of companies too 
small to conduct their own research. ““The industry has 
to be awakened,” says Fazio. ‘“‘Construction accounts 
for 17 per cent of GNP, but it has not been very vibrant 
in R&D.” 

In universities, most building research had focused 





Three building 
studies graduates talk about their 
work with earthquakes, noise, and 
the cool night air. See following pages. 





on structures. The Centre added other areas including 
building enclosure design and materials, construction 
management, and environmental subjects like HVAC 
systems.and acoustics. 

On the teaching side, the Centre pioneered building 
engineering education in Canada. “‘The technology 
that goes into buildings was not addressed by any of the 
traditional disciplines,’ says Fazio. “‘So various disci- 
plines would come in and do their job without much 
awareness of the impact of their system on the next 
system.’ 

Fazio considers CBS graduates as major contributors 
in awakening an industry traditionally reluctant to 
experiment with new ways. “It’s a push and pull 
situation,’ he says. “‘Research is the push, but educa- 
tion creates the pull by putting graduates who want to 
use their knowledge in the industry.” 

At stake is not just indoor air quality, says Fazio, but 


also the industry’s international competitiveness. > 
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“The Japanese could be shipping prefabricated build- 
ings to us in 10 years. It’s no longer feasible for us to sit 
back and say we'll build at the level we’re competent at 
and live with it.”’ 

The Centre’s first ten years have made it “the focal 
point in Quebec for addressing building issues,” says 
Fazio, whose first construction experience was brick- 
laying as a summer job in Windsor, Ont., where his 
family settled after coming from Italy. Fazio joined Sir 


George in 1967 and was chairman of Civil Engineering 


when he began working to establish the CBS. 

“Success has been beyond my expectations, ’ he says. 
“In ten years, we have developed a new engineering 
discipline accredited at the Bachelor, MA, and PhD 
levels that is financed by Quebec and the federal 
government, that attracts an increasing number of 
students both nationally and internationally, and that 
brings in a large amount of research funds.” 
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O WHY ARE BUILDINGS SO ORNERY? Sometimes 

the developer puts as little money as possible into 
heating and cooling systems and the building enve- 
lope. ‘“That’s a problem because it’s widely done,’ says 
Fazio. “‘And it’s very difficult to motivate developers to 
increase the quality of their buildings as long as the 
community doesn’t recognize a poor building against a 
good one.” 

He says the building diagnostic business is expanding 
from its origins as energy consultants to measuring air 
quality, and the service makes sense. ‘“‘When you lease, 
it would pay to determine not just whether there is 
enough window space for the managers, but whether 
the environment is productive for your tasks.” 

Apart from under-motivated developers, buildings 
are a lot more complex than people realize, says Fazio. 
“You're trying to contain an environment inside that is 


sometimes 100 degrees different from outside. You » 


& have alot of things happening across that wall.” 


For one thing, indoor moisture will try to penetrate 
the wall and get outside. Unless proper vapor barriers 
are installed at the right locations, the moisture will 
condense and water will leak out in the form of icicles 
on the inside wall. 

And air circylation is affected by the building enve- 
lope, not just the location of ventilation outlets. 
Outside temperatures set up convection currents 
around windows that interfere with indoor circula- 
tion. “Every part of a building has an impact on the 
other,’ Fazio says. 


AVTAR PALL 
Taming monsters 





Another reason for discomfort is that building regu- 
lation is no help. “‘Building codes focus on structure, 
because if the structure collapses that’s dramatic. But if 
the envelope fails, what code can you have? Codes 
cannot compensate for ignorance. The answer lies in 
good education for our designers, and good research 
programs to develop new technologies and materials 
and try to reduce the amount of energy consumed.” 

Fazio says the CBS leads the country in the area of 
energy analysis and design to minimize energy use. 
“The cost of energy in buildings is 40 per cent of total 


energy consumed in Canada. There’s a tremendous » 
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to cut indoor heating bills. Less 
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even Florida,” 








drain of resources in heating and cooling our build- 
ings, so it’s good business to have good design.” 


ESPITE THE STRESS ON LINKS with the building 
D industry, CBS is not in the business of instant 
solutions. Fazio talks instead of “increasing the knowl- 
edge base through research,’ and counts on graduates 
to spread the wisdom. Most graduate students come 
with undergraduate engineering degrees, but about 25 
per cent are architects. 

Fazio says that the goal is not to produce individuals 
who know all aspects of building in depth: “‘But you 
can produce someone with depth in one area who is 
also very aware how it relates to other aspects of 
building.” 

The director is especially proud of Siricon, a non- 
profit corporation set up in 1984 to encourage com- 
puterization in the construction industry. Siricon eval- 
uates computer software for the industry, but Fazio 


also sees it as a mechanism for two-way communica- 
tion between builders and the CBS. 

“Siricon workers can draw from research activities 
at Concordia to produce software packages for indus- 
try,’ he says. “And Siricon can also bring in problems 
from the industry and trigger additional research. 
There’s always pressure for faculty members to do this, 
but they already have commitments and can’t be 
spread too thinly.’ 

For the future, Fazio is convinced buildings will get 
better thanks to the CBS, ‘although no one will 
directly attribute it to us unless they make a close 
analysis. 

“Better buildings will not look much different than 
they do today, but they’ll have an impact on your 
productivity, your lifestyle and the mood of people 
living in them.” 

And people won't need to keep a fan for their office 
comfort, he agrees. | 
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DUSTY OCHRE-BEIGE CITY 

qT eC OeTS in a country at war is an 

unlikely spot for an outpour- 

‘ ing of poetry, but English pro- 

fessor Henry Beissel last November flew 

are Sd ) o halfway around the world to take part in 
a poetry festival in Baghdad, Iraq. 

. The annual El-Mirbed festival brings 

h together poets from all over the Arab 

| ) Bag dad world, along with some non-Arabs. Beis- 

sel has been a regular foreign guest since 

1985, staring down missiles that fly in 


English prof Henry Beissel from neighboring Iran, and becoming 
h known on the streets of Baghdad as ‘“‘the 

has found a country where Cansdliangent? 
ings attract “IT found a place in the world where 
Pp oetry read 5 poets really matter,’ Beissel says. The 
4 5000 people even though revelation came quickly in a tumultuous 
there’s a war going on welcome that he and other festival poets 


encountered in 1985 when they turned 
up at Basra, near the Iranian front, to read 
poetry to soldiers. : 

_ “There were 150,000 people cue ee 
Street, waving, clapping and throwing , 
flowers to a eet a bunch of ees) ” he 
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Mingling with 
Iraqi soldiers 

at the front: 
Gunners cry 
on the job 


e& Aclue to the poet’s special standing in 


this part of the world lies in the festival’s 
name, Beissel says. “I found it very 
significant when I learned that El-Mirbed 
means ‘the place where the camel squats 
down’. 

‘That suggests to me the origin of the 
festival, which is supposed to go back to 
the Middle Ages,” he says. ““We are at an 
oasis, the caravan has arrived, and now 
the poet speaks. He is the story teller, the 
repository of ancient tales. He is also the 
newspaperman, bringing news.” 

Today’s story telling at the festival is 
increasingly concerned with the Iraq- 
Iran war, a Palestinian homeland, and 
pan-Arab unity. But if the mix of politics 
and poems sounds like a recipe for pro- 
paganda, Beissel warns against quick 
judgments because “‘poetry in the Arab 
world means something very different 
from here. 





‘Poets here are extra private individ- 
uals taken up with their own little aches 
and pains. And this narcissistic preoccu- 
pation accounts for their alienation from 
readers. If we have 30 people at a poetry 
reading here, we think it’s a crowd. 

“In Baghdad, you get 3,000 people 
because the poet is a public voice. He’s 
the eyes and ears and memory of the 
people. He harangues them and voices 
their views and concerns.” 


HE FIRST INVITATION TO POET 

heaven came with a surprise phone 
call from the Iraqi ambassador, Beissel 
recalls. He later learned that one of the 
festival organizers had studied at 
Dalhousie and proposed inviting non- 
Arab guests as well. Beissel’s name was 
passed on by another Canadian poet who 
declined an invitation. 

The adventure has brought Beissel 
back to his early studies of Arab culture 
in medieval times, a subject he had let 
drop in favor of becoming a prolific 
playwright, poet and literary translator 
in his 22 years in the Concordia English 
department. 

‘“T’m one of those scholars who 
believes it was the Arabs who civilized 
the barbarian Christians in the Middle 
Ages,’ he says. “It was a delightful sur- 
prise in Baghdad to discover there is still 
a flourishing Arab culture.” 

Beissel doesn’t understand Arabic, but 
says he feels the music of the poetry and 
has a professor from Baghdad University 
at his side as translator. English transla- 
tions of the poems are also published the 
following day in a festival journal. 

Beissel’s own poems are re-read to the 
festival in Arabic translation. But he says 
the audience has a good understanding 
of English, as they sometimes break out 
into applause only a few lines into a 
poem. 

He says that poetic treatment of the 
Iraq-Iran war varies depending on the 
attitude of the country the poet comes 
from. “But most tend to side with Iraq, 
partly because Iran is not an Arab coun- 
try. It’s Persian in origin, and I’ve talked 
to people who still hold a grudge against 
Iran for destroying the Babylonian cul- 
ture thousands of years ago.” 
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Beissel’s own festival contribution has 
touched on war, with a pacifist bent that 
sometimes borders on the audacious. 
Facing a front-line audience dressed in 
military uniforms, he read a poem last 
year called Manifesto in Times of War 
that contained the line: “Guns are the 
weapons of the impotent.” 

The poem was well-received, he says, 
reflecting the fact that Iraqis are weary of 
the war with Iran that is now entering 
year eight. Beissel says he constantly 
reminds his hosts that they started the 
war, even if they try to justify the initia- 
tive as a preemptive strike against a 
neighbor preparing to invade them. 

Since his first visit in 1985, Beissel sees 
increasing evidence of the war. There are 
more military checks, and a sadness in 
the people. “There is hardly a family 
now that hasn’t lost a son or a husband or 
is afraid it will happen tomorrow.” 

Even soldiers on the front are ago- 
nized: “‘I spoke to a gunner who told me 
he cries on the job because the Iranians 
send unarmed children against Iraqi 
positions to blow up the mines and clear 
the way for the military.” 

Beissel’s fame as the Canadian poet in 
Baghdad stems from television coverage 
of festivities following a poetry reading 
to soldiers, which in turn followed a 
round of shelling against Iran. Oblivious 
to the cameras, Beissel joined the sol- 
diers in song and dance “‘as is my nat- 
ure,’ and later learned that his antics 
were broadcast for five minutes on Iraqi 
television. 

Returning to Baghdad, he was greeted 
by a friend who said he was now “‘the 
most famous person in Iraq next to the 
president.” 


EISSEL SAYS THE IRAQ CONNEC- 
tion has changed his attitude to poet- 
ry, demonstrating that poets can matter 
“as long as they are willing to be the 
mouthpiece of the people. The people 
cannot articulate their own fears and 
aspirations, so a poet does it for them.” 
Iraq’s example has converted Beissel to 
the epic poem form invented by Homer. 
The epic, he argued in a paper presented 
in Baghdad last November, is ‘‘character- 
istic of an age in-crisis, when it’s neces- 





eee 


BEISSEL AT CONCORDIA: Poetry is more than private aches 


sary for poets to take over the functions 
normally served by institutions such as 
churches and schools.” 

Beissel is convinced that we are now in 
such an ‘“‘age of transition between two 
mythologies’ and El-Mirbed’s poetry has 
emboldened him to forge ahead on what 
will be Canada’s first epic poem. He has 
just finished part four of a series that will 
eventually be called Season of Blood and 
probably take up the rest of his life 
working out. 

He says the aim is to “‘write a summa- 
tion of our position in the 20th century” 
and “‘evaluate where we are in order to 
find a viable road into the future, which I 
don’t see now.” 
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em The Middle East potboiler is not 
encouraging. In part four of his epic, an 
82-page poem entitled Where Shall The 
Birds Fly, Beissel deplores the Israeli 
invasion of Lebanon and the massacre at 
a Palestinian refugee camp. He says the 
massacre reminded him of concentration V4 alking the ruins 
camp atrocities back in his native Germa- at Babylon: 
ny, and asks “how the most persecuted aap 
people in the West can repeat the acts Vision of 
that were perpetrated on them.’ tomorrow’s world 

Beissel’s support for a Palestinian 
homeland fits comfortably in the poetry 
festival, where Israel is always referred to 
as ‘that Zionist entity.’ 

Indeed, he describes his contribution 
to the festival as “‘bringing compassion 
and maybe comprehension.” Beissel 
laments that Arabs are badly represented 
in western newspapers and television, 
which invariably give an Israeli perspec- 
tive. “The Israeli or Jew is entitled to his 
view and I want to hear it,’ says Beissel. 
“But I also want to hear the Arab view 
and we don’t get enough of it.”’ 

Above all, the international flavor of 
the festival delights Beissel, who is impa- 
tient with borders. ‘“The most important 
benefit of such festivals is not that we 
read our immortal poems to each other, 
but that we realize we have wives, have 
stomach aches, or don’t have enough 
money to pay for the car, to discover that 
we are human.” 

He says the sense of brotherhood was 
palpable at an international music festi- 
val Iraq invited him to last September. 
The setting was the amphitheatre in 
Babylon, which Iraq has found time to 
reconstruct from ruins in the past few 
years. The restoration also includes Neb- 
uchadnezzar’s palace and the old city 
walls. 

“It was wonderful to sit there under 
the open sky in Iraq, knowing that the 
war was going on, and watch the Paris 
ballet perform for 5,000 Iraqis who had 
never seen classical ballet before,’ says 
Beissel. “I thought that this is the world 
of tomorrow, that this is the kind of event 
that will establish the brotherhood of 
people.” 

And a world, presumably, where poet- 
ry readings attract more than 30 peo- 
ple. tal 
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Brian O’ Neill hands out 
fines and suspensions 
when NHL players 

turn violent 


judge 
and jury } 





By David Johnston 


OMEONE ONCE ASKED 
Wayne Gretzky if hockey 
fights were real. . me " 
“If they weren't,’ j aiid 
Gretzky replied, “I'd get into more | | 
of them.” 

Brian O’Neill (BA 49) is remind- 
ed every working day how real the 
violence is in Canada’s national 
sport. 

As executive vice-president of the 
National Hockey League, O’Neill, 
59, is the chief disciplinarian of 
North American hockey. He’s the py sCIPLINARIAN O’NEILL: Paid to watch hockey games 
one who levies fines and suspen- 
sions on players who start bench- 
clearing brawls, use their sticks as 
weapons, or otherwise engage in 
unacceptable violence. be 
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O’Neill was in the news last fall 
for giving an eight-game suspen- 
sion to Montreal goalie Patrick Roy 
for slashing a Philadelphia player 
on Oct. 19. A week later, he sus- 
pended Philadelphia forward Dave 
Brown 15 games for a nationally- 
televised cross-check that meant a 
concussion for New York Rangers 
player Tomas Sandstrom. 

Gazette sports columnist Tim 
Burke calls O’Neill ““hockey’s chief 
snowball thrower.’ Says Burke: “‘If 
there’s a grimy job to be done, (NHL 
president John) Ziegler gives it to 
O’ Neill.” 

O’Neill’s name is so often associ- 
ated with hockey violence that few 
are aware of his broader NHL 
responsibilities. One of two senior 
NHL executives based in Montreal 
(the other four are in New York and 
Toronto), he also runs the day-to- 
day business of the NHL. 

Among other things, he takes the 
minutes at all Board of Governors 
meetings, presides at important 
committee meetings, and runs the 
annual NHL amateur and waiver 
drafts. 

O’Neill says he can’t estimate the 
percentage of his time spent dealing 
with hockey’s warriors, but he 
acknowledges that it’s a daily pre- 
occupation. He says it’s the least 
favorite part of his job, which pays 
an estimated $150,000 a year. 

“Doing it is one thing. Thinking 
about it is that much more,’ says 
O’ Neill, a father of five living in the 
Town of Mount Royal. “It’s the 
mental aggravation of some of these 
situations that is really bother- 
some.” 

After every NHL game, referees 
are obliged to report any gross 
infraction of league rules to 
O’Neill. He expects to find from 
two to ten such reports waiting for 
him on a Monday morning, 
depending on how many games 
were played on the weekend and 
how rough they were. 

In his Sun Life building office, 
O’Neill will study each report to 
determine if there is enough infor- 
mation to rule immediately. If more 


facts are needed, he orders and 
presides over a hearing in which 
the player under investigation will 
testify. 

Hearings are normally held in the 
boardroom of the Sun Life office, 
with the player accompanied by a 
senior official from his team who 
also gives testimony. After the hear- 
ing ends, O’Neill will sleep at least 
one night before handing down a 
decision. 

“Brian has the most difficult job 
in hockey,’ says Maurice Filion, 
general manager of the Quebec 
Nordiques. ““Of course, his suspen- 
sions: are always too long when 
they’re against you and too short 
when they’re against the other guy. 
But every time I’ve gone before him 
with a player, he gave us time to 
state our case. He goes about his job 
honestly.’ 


“You'll never 
eliminate fighting 

in an emotional game 
like ours’ 


The disciplinary aspect of 
O’Neill’s job has gained wide pub- 
lic attention with a growing percep- 
tion that hockey is getting more 
violent. 

This perception was strongly 
nourished by a full-scale brawl in 
last year’s playoffs between the 
Montreal Canadiens and the Phila- 
delphia Flyers — before their game 
had even started. Most professional 
teams now carry at least two play- 
ers for their fighting and intimida- 
tion skills. 

Yet O’Neill, who played hockey 
three seasons for the Loyola varsity 
team and now referees in the TMR 
executive league, doesn’t believe 
hockey is any more violent now 
than it was decades ago. 


But he has no statistics to back up 
the impression. The NHL doesn't 
keep records of fines and suspen- 
sions, believing that publishing lists 
of the top ten penalty leaders 
would glorify players who are paid 
just to intimidate. 

O’Neill says the perception of 
increased violence stems from the 
influence of the mass media and its 
technology. The video tape of an 
especially violent incident in a Sun- 
day night game will often be shown 
Monday evening on television 
newscasts across North America. 

It isn’t the fighting that bothers 
O’Neill: “You'll never be able to 
eliminate fighting from a game as 
emotional as ours,’ he says. “And 
sometimes it’s the lesser of two 
evils to have two guys just take a 
shot at each other. They’re unstable 
on skates and do no damage. It’s 
better than the alternative (using 
sticks as weapons).”’ 

Hockey is the only team sport in 
the world in which a player is not 
ejected from a game for fighting. 
There were about 500 fights in NHL 
games last season, spread over 
some 40 per cent of games. Indeed, 
selling homemade hockey fight cas- 
settes has become a budding cot- 
tage industry, despite copyright 
violations. 

Since the NHL does not have a 
major television contract with a 
U.S. network, hockey franchises 
south of the border are heavily 
dependent on gate receipts. Cyni- 
cal observers suspect that some U.S. 
franchise owners therefore encour- 
age fighting because they feel it 
boosts ticket sales. 

O’Neill replies: ‘“‘Let me say this: I 
believe there are some owners who 
think like that. But I can also tell 
you that in my 22 years, I have 


never heard any dissertation at the 


owner level about retaining fight- 
ing for that purpose.” 

Born and brought up on Belmore 
Avenue in NDG, O’Neill was hired 
by the NHL on the eve of the 
league’s expansion from six to 12 
teams starting in the 1967-68 sea- 
son. He had been business manager 
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of the weekly Financial Times of 
Canada with no plans to change 
careers when he spotted an ad 
placed by an executive recruiting 
firm seeking a “director of adminis- 
tration of a sporting organization.”’ 

“T just sent in my material and 
forgot all about it,’ he recalls. 
“Then two months later (January, 
1966) someone from the recruiting 
firm asked me in for an interview. 

“Thad no idea what the organiza- 
tion was. Then I went in for a 
preliminary meeting and I think 
that was when I learned it was the 
NHL. I had not even been aware 
that the league was looking to 
expansion. I guess there was talk of 
it. Then I put two and two togeth- 
x" 

O’Neill was right: The NHL was 
hiring because its 12-employee 
Montreal office was much too small 
to cope with the demands of a 
bigger league. 





Clarence Campbell, then the NHL 
president, hired O’Neill and hinted 
that the new employee was also his 
heir apparent. “He will, in effect, 
be my understudy and will learn all 
phases of the operation of head- 
quarters,’ Campbell said in a press 
release dated Feb. 16, 1966. 

At the same time as he hired 
O’Neill, Campbell created an NHL 
office in New York City for the 
express purpose of lobbying the big 
three U.S. networks for a rich 


Oneill almost 
grateful he failed 
to get president’s 
job at the NHL 


broadcasting contract. 

More than two decades later, the 
league still does not have a big U.S. 
network contract since American 
TV executives believe it is a region- 
al sport. New York has replaced 
Montreal as official league head- 
quarters. And Campbell has been 
succeeded by Detroit lawyer John 
Ziegler, not heir apparent O’ Neill. 

Ziegler was appointed by the 
NHL's board of directors who 
thought it important to have an 
American president to help sell the 
game in the U.S. They also liked his 
legal background. And most board 
members were relatively young and 
were more drawn to Zeigler, who is 
six years younger than O’ Neill. 

Did O’Neill want the job? Of 
course: No red-blooded Canadian 
hockey fan would run away from 
the job of NHL president if it were 
offered him, he says. 

But as the years have passed since 
Ziegler’s appointment, O’ Neill says 
he is almost grateful he wasn 
selected to replace Campbell. 

“The way it is set up now,’ he 
says, “you are removed to some 
extent from the pure hockey side. 
There is so much involved in that 
position — the operation of the 
franchises, defending lawsuits all 
over the place, but that’s not to say 
it’s not still a great job. It has 


evolved from Mr. Campbell’s day 


into much, much more than it was 
back then. I think even he would 
have found it a much more difficult 
responsibility.” 

Not that O'Neill has it easy as the 
league’s No. 2 man. Any NHL exec- 
utive who has ever handed down a 
suspension knows that throwing 
snowballs can be explosive. Camp- 
bell’s suspension of Maurice 
Richard from the 1957 playoffs 
sparked riots in Montreal and, 
according to some, helped launch 
Quebec’s Quiet Revolution. 

O’Neill’s place in history should 
prove more modest. Meanwhile, he 
is thankful for small mercies. 

“Imagine getting paid to watch a 
hockey game,” he says. * 
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‘Youre great’ 





Grads judge the magazine 


INSIDER INFORMATION: Magazine editors love nothing more than a stream of 
letters from readers. They prove that the magazine’s content is engaging enough to 
provoke reader reaction. Since Concordia University Magazine gets very few 
letters, except for a flurry of pro and con reactions to a February 1986 cover 
showing a woman body-builder, we decided to stop guessing about reader 
reaction and fish directly for comments on the magazine with a question included 
in the Keep in Touch form (page 31 in this issue). 

A selection of replies over the past two issues is printed below. Apart from 
much-appreciated general flattery, the comments reveal how graduates in far-flung 
spots like Israel, Colorado and Nigeria value staying in touch with Concordia 
through the magazine. Readers want stories on university subjects and what 
fellow grads are doing, with somewhat more emphasis on the latter. Graeme 
Decarie’s column gets special mention, as does the Alumni Notes listing of where 
graduates are now. 

Keep the comments coming: They put the editor in touch with readers’ wishes 
and expand the job beyond navel-gazing. Criticism and suggestions for doing 
better are welcome. An alumni magazine that can draw on the combined story of 
Loyola, Sir George Williams, and Concordia has amazing potential. We want to 


make the most of it. 


Reginald Arthur Mountford: Reading 
the magazine at my daughter’s house in 
Montreal caused me to fill out the 
“Keep in touch” form. The magazine is 
excellent. 

Quintin Wight: A good mix of sub- 
jects and treatments. 

Edwin A. McDermott: It helps me 
keep in touch with friends and associ- 
ates in Montreal. 

Antoinette Bozac: Keep it coming. 
Make it thicker with more stories and 
articles! 

Yves Archambault: 
informative reading. 

James Costis: It’s great. I like to read 
about graduates and what they are 
doing. 

Lynn Rattray: Please note my change 
of home address to ensure my contin- 
ued enjoyment of the Concordia Maga- 
zine. 

Reed Masten: It’s great to be able to 
stay in contact with Concordia and the 
magazine is my only link. Keep up the 
good work. 

Danielle Payette: It gets better all the 
time! 

Katherine Cleveland: Very good mag- 
azine. I always find something of par- 
ticular personal interest. 

Johanne Mondou: I enjoyed reading 
the article about Mrs. Judith 
Woodsworth and translation. 


Pleasant and 


— Peter Leney, editor 


Rev. Valerian Laini: I like the articles. 
I would like to see some humour from 
time to time. 

Anthony Paraskevas: I enjoy the 
articles on the personal careers of other 
alumni. They give a clear image of what 
their jobs, career paths, and lives are all 
about. 

Lana Wong: You're great. 

Ross Gordon Kearns: The magazine 
is great. I especially enjoy Graeme 
Decarie’s column. 

Rosana Yee-Sui-Chun: I would like to 
see more on the professors but other- 
wise it’s a great magazine. It makes me 
feel at home. 

Monique Jutra: Always at least one 
interesting article. 

Trudie Mason: Good stuff! It’s always 
interesting to see what the university 
and its graduates are up to. 

Nancy Kleins: Keep up the good 
work! I love Graeme Decarie’s column. 
Too bad I never took any history 
courses. 

Marc Shea: Always enjoy reading it 
and hearing about the past Concordia 
graduates and where they are today. 

Georges St-Cyr: Well done, folks. 
Continue your good work! 

Guy David Hardiman: Very good! 
Perhaps more of a current news sec- 
tion, eg: recent Small Business Week 
here in Montreal. 


Martha Montour-Jacobs: It’s nice to 
see what the grads are doing. 

Leon Botwinik: Excellent! Keep up 
the good work. 

Caroline Blair: Hot and Cold. Sep- 
tember 87 issue was good. 

Georges Lampetis: Very stimulating 
intellectually and culturally. Keeps 
abreast with current issues as well. 

Dominic Scarlino: Enjoy reading it 
and always look forward to receiving it. 

Salvatore Sita: Appreciate the Alumni 
News column. 

Lisa Marciano: Very good magazine. I 
love the articles. 

Okechukwu R. Okoye: Contains very 
interesting articles. Helps me keep in 
touch with the happenings at 
Concordia. Always look forward to 
receiving my Own copy. 


Marlene Manion: It’s’ greatly 
improved over the last years. Keep up 
the good work. 


Roger Lemoyne: Tenacious. How- 
ever, the photography is a little weak. 

Adéle Gauthier: Je l’aime beaucoup. 
C’est un retour a une époque “‘le fun’. 
Dommage que ce ne soit pas un men- 
suel! 

John Gadua: An excellent must read. 
Really enjoy Dr. Decarie’s comments. 

Allan Gaskell: Very informative anda 
“state of the art’’ journal. 

Gerry Bleau: It is both interesting to 
read and professional in appearance. 
Good work! 

Michael Cleary: I like the editor’s 
articles as well as the Keep in Touch 
section. 

Deborah Kennedy Beriault: Love it! 
Great to receive news from “home” 
after 6 years in the U.S.A. 

Harry Block: I enjoy reading what 
the other graduates are doing. I appre- 
ciate the consistency in the quality. 

Kevin Barret: Very professional. 

Tania Laniel: It’s fun. 

Frank Salvaggio: Focus more on peo- 
ple/issues related to the university. 

Ross David Fisher: Very well done. As 
a UBC grad, I get their magazine and 
yours is better. 

Ken MacKeracher: Needs some focus 
on current university developments (a 
column?). Keep up doing reports on 
graduates other than Montrealers. 
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Reports from 


near and far 


Compiled by Rowan Miles, BA’86 


Note: Pre-1975 graduates are listed as 
either Loyola or Sir George graduates. 
From 1975 on, everyone is a graduate 
of Concordia University. 


LOYOLA 


The 40s 

DONALD McNAUGHTON, BA 49, has 
been elected president of the St. 
Mary’s Hospital Center Board and 
Corporation. He is chairman of the 
board of Shenley Canada Inc. and was 
chairman of Concordia’s Board of 
Governors until recently. 

JOHN J. PEPPER Q.C., BA 49, was 
recently elected president of the St. 
Mary’s Hospital Foundation. Mr. 
Pepper is a senior partner of Campbell, 
Pepper, Laffoley, Gasco, Linteau, 
Grignon and has been active with St. 
Mary’s for many years. 


The 50s 

JOSEPH LAVAZELLI, CMA 50, is 
assistant general manager for Primo 
Foods Ltd. in Laval. Primo imports and 
distributes Italian food. Mr. Lavazelli 
was previously controller for Gattuso. 


The 60s 

RICHARD G. GERVAIS, BA 63, MA, is 
chief executive officer and major 
shareholder of Gervais, Frenette and 
Associates/GFA Communications, a 
consulting firm specializing in public 
relations, government relations, 
financial and economic communica- 
tions, and publishing management. 
Among other interests, he is president 
of Les Ballets Jazz de Montréal and a 
director of the Montreal Symphony 
Orchestra. 

J. ANDRE POTWOROWSKI, BSc 68, is 
director of the newly formed Manage- 
ment of Technology Institute at 
McMaster University, which provides 
executive training and consulting to 
private firms. He was on the secretariat 
of the Prime Minister’s National 
Advisory Board on Science and 
Technology. 





DISTINGUISHED VISITOR: Former British prime minister Edward Heath 





visited Concordia last fall to give a lecture dealing with China. The event was 
sponsored by the Jean Picard Foundation and organized by the Political Science 
department. Pictured above at a reception following the lecture are, from the 
left: Peter Newton, consul-general of the U.K.; Dr. Henry Habib, chairman of 
Political Science; Jean Picard; Edward Heath; Hon. John Fraser, Speaker of the 
House of Commons; and Rector Patrick Kenniff. 


GERMAIN LECOURS, BCom 69, 
recently joined The SNC Group as 
senior vice-president, finance. He was 
previously senior finance v-p at forest 
products firm Donohue Inc. 

GERALD PRESSMAN, BCom 69, is 
president of Vertex Financial Corp. in 
Markham, Ont. 


The 70s 

KEVIN BARRETT, BEng 70, is a 
product manager with American Air 
Filter of Louisville, Kentucky, a firm 
involved in pollution control, air 
filtration, and heating-ventilation-air 
conditioning systems. 

GERALD GRAHAM, BCom 70, is self- 
employed as a public policy manage- 
ment consultant based in Ottawa. He 
has had contracts with the Canadian 
government, the United Nations, and 
OECD. 

TANIA LANIEL, BA 70, teaches part 
time for the Calgary Board of Educa- 
tion. She is also an artist whose recent 
acrylic paintings were shown at the 
Gulf Canada Art Gallery in Calgary this 
December. 

FREDERICK BOOTH, BCom 72, 
recently moved to Toronto to become 
vice-president and general manager of 
Peterson, Howell & Heather Canada 
Inc. 


PAUL E. FORTIN, BCom 72, has joined 
Aquascutum Canada Inc. as chief 
financial officer. Mr. Fortin was 
previously vice-president, finance, 
planning and treasurer with Medis 
Health and Pharmaceutical Services 
Inc. 

PIERRE L. ROY, BCom 72, has been 
appointed vice-president, investor 
relations, with Dominion Textile Inc. 
TONY SANTELLI, BA 72, is owner and 
general manager of Funtastique Travel, 
which he opened in 1976 after 
working for CP Air. Funtastique 
operates a chain of travel agencies. 
THOMPSON E. SKINNER, CA, BCom 
73, has been appointed vice-president, 
systems strategy, with Sun Life 
Assurance Co. in Montreal. 

DEBORAH KENNEDY BERIAUIT, BA 
74, is co-ordinator of volunteer 
projects with St. Mary’s Academy, a 
private school in Englewood, Colo- 
rado. She is married to ROBERT 
BERIAULT, BCom 73, and they have 
two children. 

MIKE CAMPAGNA, BCom 74, is 
director of sales with North American 
Commercial Transport in Mississauga, 
Ont. He is responsible for market 
growth in Canada. 

GUIDO SMIT, BCom 74, Concordia 
MBA 79, has been appointed president 
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and chief executive officer of Bell 
Technical Services Inc. in Willowdale, 
Ont., a computer maintenance and 
data communications equipment 
company indirectly owned by Bell 
Canada Enterprises. 

JIM WYANT, BA 74, is president of 
Wyant & Company Ltd. in Ville St. 
Laurent, supplier of industrial and 
institutional janitorial products and 
Sanitary paper supplies. 


SIR GEORGE 
WILLIAMS 


The 50s | 
MAURICE A. MILLER, BCom 51, has 
been elected president of a Reform 
Jewish Congregation — Temple Emanu- 
El Beth Sholom — and is a member of 
the North American board of the 
World Union for Progressive Judaism. 
He retired from his chartered account- 
ant practice, but remains active asa 
management consultant in the field of 
small business and estate matters. 
KEN MacKERACHER, BA 54, is 
associate director at the Royal Ontario 
Museum in Toronto, responsible for 
public interface with major museum 
departments. Mr. MacKeracher, who 
was president of the 1954 SGW 
graduating class, has previously been 
vice-president of the B.C. Institute of 
Technology and dean at Ryerson 
Polytechnical Institute. 

TONY A. MARCIANO, BCom 55, is 
general manager and a shareholder of 
Lido-Capri Foods Inc., a deli meat 
processing plant. Mr. Marciano is also 
governor of the Canadian Italian 
Business and Professional Men’s 
Association. 

CHARLES G. HICKS, BSc 58, is a self- 
employed consultant in Mississauga, 
Ont. He previously worked in pension 
fund investment management and 
analysis with Bimcor Inc. 


The 60s 

ED JOHNSON, BA 60, was recently 
appointed executive director of the 
United Way of Calgary. 

WILLIAM GERTIN, BCom 61, has been 
appointed president and chief operat- 
ing officer of The Ideal Metals Group, 
a distributor of non-ferrous metals. He 
was previously executive vice- 
president with the firm. 

FRANK VAN DE WATER, BCom 61, has 


been appointed vice-president and 
controller of Canada Development 
Corp. 

MORTY ZAFRAN, BCom 62, FCA, a 
senior partner with chartered account- 
ants Schwartz, Levitsky, Feldman, has 
been granted the title of Fellow from 
the Ordre des comptables agréés du 
Québec in recognition of services 
rendered to the profession. His wife, 
née Helen Lober, BA 82, is executive 
secretary to the Accountants Study 
Group. 

DAVID A. BARBOUR, BA 64, has 
joined Carling O’Keefe Breweries of 
Canada as executive vice-president, 
marketing, responsible for the 
company’s national marketing 
activities. 

ROBERT A. BINMORE, BA 64, is a 
teacher at Beaconsfield High School. 
An avid stamp collector since his 
teens, he has been appointed to the 
Canada Post Corporation stamp 
advisory committee. 

RICHARD PATTEN, BA 66, was named 
Minister for Government Services in 
the Liberal government of Ontario 
elected last September. Mr. Patten, 
previously director of the National 
Council of YMCAs Ottawa office, 
defeated a high-profile NDP incum- 
bent in the Ottawa Centre riding. 
NORMAN BORDAN, BEng 68, MSc 71 
(UBC), is a plant manager with 
Domglas Inc. in Hamilton, Ont. 
LARRY JEAN, BA 68, is president and 
chief executive officer of Pathfinder 
Vacations Inc. of Edmonton. The 
company sells and rents motor homes 
in Edmonton, Calgary and Vancouver. 
HERB SCHWARTZMAN, BCom 69, is 
president of Bellemark Marketing Ltd., 
which he calls eastern Canada’s largest 
buyer and seller of surplus consumer 
inventories. He says Bellemark 
specializes “in the discreet disposal of 
surplus inventories on an international 
basis.”’ 


The 70s 

ROSS FISHER, BA 70, LLB (UBC), is 
legal advisor for the RCMP in British 
Columbia. He previously spent ten 
years in the Commercial Crime section 
investigating white collar crime. 
STEVE LAKE, BA 70, has formed his 
own company, Steve Lake and Associ- 
ates Inc., a firm specializing in public 
relations and based in Phoenix, Ariz. 
He previously worked as communica- 
tions director with Media Arts 


International. Mr. Lake is also a former 
blackjack dealer at the Dunes in Las 
Vegas. 

FRANK SALVAGGIO, BCom 71, is 
president and chief executive officer 
of Helmtec Industries Inc. in Roxton 
Pond, Que., a manufacturer of 
motorcycle and bicycle helmets. 

PAUL SHARKEY, BA 71, works for the 
Ministry of the Attorney-General of 
Ontario as a French-English interpreter 
in Ontario courts. He lives in Hull. 
HARRY BLOCK, BA 72, is owner and 
president of Harrison Promotions Inc. 
in Markham, Ont. Harrison does 
promotional work and custom 
holography primarily for food and 
pharmaceutical companies. 
DOMINIC M. FACCONE, BSc 72, is 
vice-president, international opera- 
tions with Midrex Corp. of Charlotte, 
N.C. He is responsible for worldwide 
marketing of Midrex iron and steel 
technology, the direct reduction of 
iron ores by the “‘Midrex process.” 
STEPHEN GREENFORD, BA 74, is the 
president of Caninspect Inc., a 
company that specializes in pre- 
purchase house inspections. 


CONCORDIA 


1975 

GERRY BLEAU, BCom, MBA 85, isa 
partner in Organization Metrics, a 
Pickering, Ont. firm which markets 
and develops computer software for 
human resources and succession 
planning. 

CHI-HSING CHANG, BSc, MSc 76, 
PhD 86 (Toronto), is a biostatistician 
doing medical research for the 
Wellesley Hospital in Toronto. 
MICHAEL CLEARY, BA, is currently a 
human rights officer with External 
Affairs in Ottawa. He previously 
served three years at the Canadian 
High Commission in Nairobi, and one 
year in Externals’ East Africasection. p> 


DEATHS: 

EDMUND CUDDIRY, Loyola 32, last 
August. 

YVON VAUTOUR, SGW 72, last 
August. . 

CLIFFORD ADAMS, BCom 57 


BIRTHS: 
To MAGGIE LEVY (née ABONY) and 
Armand, a baby girl on July 26, 1987. 


ee 
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GOLF WINNER: Mike Gamble, left, won the grand prize in 
the fifth annual Concordia Alumni Golf Tournament held 
Sept. 21 at the Royal Montreal. It attracted 150 golfers and 
50 others to the banquet that followed. Presenting the gas 
barbeque prize is John Meloche, chairman of J. Meloche 
Inc., the company which handles the alumni home/auto 








GOLF CHEQUE: Maurice Coben (centre), Vice-Rector, 
Institutional Relations and Finance, receives a cheque 
from golf tournament co-chairmen Alex Carpini and J. Roy 
Firth. The gift of $4,500 is credited to the alumni section of 
the Capital Campaign. This marks the second year partici- 
pants have offered to donate a portion of their golf fee to the 


insurance program. 


KENNETH LUCAS, BA, is a counsellor 
at the Good Shepherd Centre in 
Montreal. He is studying gerontology 
at the College Marie Victorin. 


1976 

GREG BORDAN, BA, MSc (LSE), LLB 
(McGill), was awarded the Elizabeth 
Torrence Gold Medal, the Amie 
Geoffrion National Program Gold 
Medal, and the Wainwright Essay Prize 
at McGill’s spring 87 convocation. 
RAYMOND CHADI, BSc, is working in 
the sales department of an office 
supplies company in Montreal and 
expects to complete part time studies 
at the Ecole des hautes études com- 
merciales next fall. 


1977 

JOHN BERNIER, BCom, is a life 
insurance representative with Canada 
Life in Quesnel, B.C. 

CHRISTIAN COUTURIER, BA, along 
with JAMES G. CIAMPINI, BA76, have 
become partners in the law firm of 
FRANK CIAMPINI, L-BA72, which is 
now known as Ciampini Ciampini & 
Couturier. 

DOUG FRASER, BCom, is co-ordinator 


campaign. 


of corporate services with Interprovin- 
cial Pipe Line Ltd. in Calgary. His 
responsibilities include human 
resources, aviation services, and 
charitable contributions. 

JOHN GADOUA, BA, works for P.P.G. 
Industries as technical sales represent- 
ative for Nova Scotia and Newfound- 
land. He lives in Lower Sackville, N.S. 
ADELE GAUTHIER, BFA, has been 
teaching fine arts to high school 
students for the last twelve years in 
Gatineau, Que., and intends to take 
her masters in art history. 
CONSTANTINOS GIKAS, BEng, is a 
civil engineer working in housing 
design and construction in Palea 
Edipadvros, Argolis, Greece, where he 
has also been vice-mayor since 1986. 
He would like to organize a reunion of 
the Civil Engineering class of 1977. 
RON LEGERE, BCom, works in data 
administration with the Alberta Wheat 
Pool in Calgary. 

RONALD L. MILTON, BCom, works 
for Honeywell Bull Ltd. in Toronto as 
manager of indirect sales operations. 


1978 
FRANK DiMAURO, BA, is director of 


packaging and design for Steinberg 
Inc. in Montreal. He was previously a 
communications consultant at 
Steinberg, a lab technologist, and a 
freelance film maker. Mr. DiMauro is 
currently president of the Dawson 
College Alumni Association. 
ROBERT CAMPLANTI, BA, began 
working as a consultant for the 
Quebec Rental Board in the fall of 
1986. He now teaches a social history 
course at Dawson College. 
MARGARET MARTINO, BA, is a 
research assistant in McGill Univer- 
sity’s psychology department. 

DON NADLER, BSc, MSc 83, PhD 86, 
is a NASA research associate at the 
Goddard Space Flight Centre in Green 
Belt, Maryland. 

KURT VAN WILT, MA, teaches litera- 
ture and is director of the writing 
centre at Saint Leo College in Tampa, 
Florida. 


1979 

MICHAEL BORDAN, BEng, is a project 
engineer with Beloit Canada Ltd. in 
Pointe Claire. 

ESTHER CARMEL HAKIM, BEd, 
teaches English at Hari Efraim High 
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School in Israel, a school shared by 
four kibbutzim. 
HANS-PETER HUTTELMAIER, PhD, is 
an associate professor at the Colorado 
School of Mines in Golden, Colorado. 
ROBERT LEMOYNE, BFA, is a 
freelance photographer whose credits 
include 20 magazines, the National 
Film Board, and Via Rail. 
MARLENE MANION, BA, is the office 
manager for her husband, Dr. ROBERT 
MANION, L-BSc 60, at the Carrier 
Allergy Clinic in Grand Prairie, Texas, 
near Dallas. She reports that ‘Dallas is 
the allergy capital of the world.” The 
couple moved to Texas from Montreal 
three years ago. i 
PETER NEVILLE, BEng, is with the 
Canadian Navy as head of the machin- 
ery control systems. Prior to National 
Defence, he was chief electrical 
engineer for Parks Canada and before 
that worked in Cape Breton with 
Atomic Energy of Canada. His favorite 
escape is white water canoeing. 
OKECHUKWU R. OKOYE, BEng, is 
electrical services engineer with 
Paterson Zochonis Industries Ltd., a 
manufacturer of soap, detergent and 
confectionaries in Aba, Imo State, 
Nigeria. 
JOHANNE PATENAUDE, BA, is the 
senior customer services representa- 
tive in the convention department of 
the Sheraton Laval Convention Centre. 
She is responsible for organizing all 
major conventions. She previously 
worked in sales with CP Air. 
PASQUALE PIEDIMONTE, BA, is a 
recreation technician with the 
Shawbridge Youth Centre. He provides 
recreation programs for delinquent 
youth and is also involved in daily 
counselling. 
JACQUI PENSON, BA, is supervisor of 
seniors’ support services at the 
Woodgreen Community Centre in 
Toronto. She supervises social workers 
who help seniors continue to live on 
their own in the community. 
ROMAN PROKAZIUK, BCom, is 
marketing services manager with John 
Brooks Co. Ltd. of Mississauga, Ont., a 
distributor of industrial pumps, 
nozzles and controls. He is responsible 
for advertising, telemarketing and 
direct mail pregrams. 
SALVATORE SITA, BSc, is an industrial 
hygienist with Celanese Canada in 
Drummondville. He is responsible for 
occupational health and safety of 
1,000 employees, and is studying part 


LOOK FOR OUR 
WINTER/SPRING 


EVENTS BROCHURE 


YOU CAN RESERVE NOW for the 
interview Techniques and Resumé 


Seminar February 17, 1988 and for the 


Second Annual Casino Night 
February 20, 1988. 


Also coming up... 

An Evening at Place des Arts 
Stock Market Seminar 

Second Annual Sugaring-Off party 
Art Appreciation Seminar 
Preventing Burnout Seminar 

SGW Night at the Races 

Loyola Ritz Dinner Dance 

Second Annual Golf Classic 
...and more 


For further information call the Alumni 
Office at 848-3819. 





time at Laval for an MSc in occupation- 
al health. 


1980 

SUSAN BEDFORD, BSc, is a computer 
systems analyst with CN in Montreal. 
GUY FAURE, BCon, is a sales manager 
with Unisys Canada Inc. of Toronto, a 
computer manufacturer and vendor. 
BEVERLY GOLDFARB, BFA, is a public 
relations officer in Ottawa with the 
Canadian Organization for Develop- 
ment through Education (CODE), a 
non-governmental agency working to 
promote third world literacy. She was 
previously PR officer with the 
University of Regina and worked for 
the CBC in Regina, Montreal and 
Frobisher Bay. 

LARRY HOFFER, BCom, MBA (Colo- 
rado) is marketing manager with 
Daniels & Associates of Denver, a cable 
TV company with 25 systems and 
25,000 subscribers. 

LYNN D. HOFFMANN, BFA, is assistant 
to the manager at investment dealer 
McLeod Young Weir. She also does 
freelance logo design and packaging 
through Hoffmann Design Reg’d, a 
company she launched last March. 
DIANE JANET HOULE (MEJIA), BCom, 
is a senior analyst in the correspon- 
dent banking department of the Royal 
Bank of Canada in Toronto. She is also 
a volunteer with the M2W2 (Man to 


man, woman to woman) organization 
in Toronto. 

MICHAEL HUMES, BA, is executive 
director of the Brockville & Area 
Community Living Association, which 
provides residential services to the 
mentally retarded. His wife CAROL 
BRODHY-HUMES, BA 77, is director of 
resident services at Glen Stor Dun 
Lodge, a home for the aged in Corn- 
wall. 

DOMINIC SCARLINO, BA, is a buyer 
for RHP Canada Inc. of Montreal, a 
company that produces and sells 
bearings. 

UTOMO SUGIHARTO, BEng, is 
responsible for sales and service with 
P.T. Control Systems, an oil service 
company in Jakarta, Indonesia. 


1981 

SUE DABROWSKI, BCom, works with 
Paramax Electronics Inc. in Montreal 
as a buyer in connnection with 
Paramax’s contract to supply electron- 
ic systems for the Canadian patrol 
frigate project. She was previously an 
equipment buyer on Canadair’s 
Challenger business jet program. 
KATHRYN L. KOLLAR, MFA, is a 
bibliographic researcher with the 
Canadian Centre for Architecture, a 
museum and research centre opening 
next year in the remodelled 
Shaughnessy House on Dorchester 
Blvd. in Montreal. She was formerly 
curatorial assistant at the Concordia 
Art Gallery. 

ARTHUR OSBORNE, BA Comm Arts, is 
secretary manager with the Baffin 
Island hamlet of Pangnirtung. He 
recently completed studies in munici- 
pal administration at St. Lawrence 
College in Kingston. Mr. Osborne's 
political activities include working 
with other Baffin Island communities 
on the division of the Northwest 
Territories into eastern and western 
sections. 

BRIAN E. UDASHKIN, BSc, owns Brian 
E. Udashkin Insurance Reg’d. in 
Dollard des Ormeaux, a general 
insurance broker 

J.F UNSWORTH, BEng, MEng 87 
(UBC) is a design engineer with 
Canadian Pacific Ltd., working on 
structural bridge design. He recently 
moved from Squamish, B.C. to 
Pincourt. 

1982 

CAROLINE BLAIR, BA, MBA 84 
(Ottawa) is a planning officer for 
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projects in Kenya and Uganda with the 
Canadian International Development 
Agency in Ottawa. She previously 
worked two years for the United 
Nations in Tunisia. 

LEON BOTWINIK, BCompSci, works 
for Syslog Inc. of Montreal as a 
software engineer, director of public 
relations and editor of the company 
news bulletin. Along with his brother, 
he recently won $1,000 as first prize in 
a Yiddish song-writing contest in 
North Carolina. He was married in 
Jerusalem to RIVA BOTWINIK- 
PINHAS, BA 77. 

HEATHER CLARKE, BA, works as a 
multiculturalism coordinator at the 
Montreal Children’s Hosptial. 
ANTONIO GALASSO, BCom, is a 
market analyst for Quebec and the 
Maritimes with Domtar Packaging of 
Montreal. He was previously a sales 
executive with parent company 
Domtar Inc. 

SHARON C. GOLDHAMER, MA, is a 
senior associate with the Atlanta 
Jewish Federation in Georgia. 
SHARON KIRSHENBLATT, BA, BCL, 
LLB 86 (McGill), is doing general 
litigation with the Edmonton law firm 
of Milner and Steer, and is now a 
member of the Law Society of Alberta. 
JAMES MCLEAN, BSc, is sales director 
for Banner Enterprises of Ville St. 
Laurent, a distributor of furniture 
components. He was previously a 
waiter at the Keg, Bar-B-Barn, and 
Victoria Station. Mr. McLean is also a 
director with the Selwyn House 
School Old Boys Association. 
MONIQUE VADLOVO-LANDA, BA, is a 
translator with Bell Canada and is 
taking a masters in Canadian compara- 
tive literature at the University of 
Sherbrooke. She graduated magna cum 
laude in French literature at Concordia 
after nine and a half years of evening 
study. 


1983 

RONALD WILLIAM HOBSON, DipAcc, 
is controller and general manager of 
the Madison Advertising Agency Ltd. 
in Kanata, Ont. 

MARTHA MONTOUR-JACOBS, BA, is a 
legal assistant with the Justice System 
of Kahnawake, the law enforcement 
body on the Kahnawake reserve. 
Formerly a nurse on the reserve, she is 
now studying law at McGill. 
GEORGES LAMPETIS, BA, BEd 82 
(McGill), teaches English as a second 


language as well as a mother tongue in 
the Demosthene school run by the 
Hellenic community of Laval. He is 
also taking his MA in English literature 
at the Université de Montréal. 
HELENE LAMARCHE, MA, was 
recently elected president of the 
Quebec Museum Society, an organiza- 
tion grouping some 100 museums. 
Mrs. Lamarche has been education 
director with the Montreal Museum of 
Fine Arts since 1976, and last summer 
wrote the text for a children’s book on 
the Leonardo da Vinci exhibition. 
DENNIS R. O’CONNER, BEA, is 
national marketing manager for Strike 
Rite Matches Ltd. in London, Ont. The 
company manufactures promotional 
advertising products and last summer 
launched FreedomPac, a package of 10 
facial tissues with a condom included. 
JEAN-PIERRE RAYES, BCom, is a 
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controller with Boflex Inc. in Mont St. 
Hilaire, manufacturers of ventilation 
flexible ducts and accessories. He was 
previously a system programmer with 
Air Canada. 


1984 


ALLYSON ANDERSON, BA, is Montreal 
sales representative with Encore Sales 
Ltd., a distributor of toys, stationery, 
and hardware supplies to major drug 
store chains and department stores. A 
figure skater who teaches young 
students at the Pointe Claire arena, she 
was formerly a sales rep for London 
Life in Montreal. 

D. CLARKE BEDFORD, BSc, was 
recently appointed naval lieutenant 
and navigating officer on the destroyer 
HMCS Assiniboine. He is based in 
Halifax. 

GREG CLARKE, BCom, is a real estate 
salesman with Montreal Trust in Pointe 
Claire. 

CLAIRE LI DAMECOUR, BSc, MA 86 
(McGill), is studying medicine at the 
Université de Montréal and is editor of 
the medical faculty’s newsletter. Last 
September, she was awarded the 
Queen Elizabeth Silver Jubilee Award 
for studying in a second language. The 
$5,000 award was presented in Rideau 
Hall by Governor-General Jeanne 
Sauvé. 

LUIGI FALCONE, BCom, has been 
appointed vice-president, construc- 
tion, with National Construction 
Corp. Ltd. in Longueuil. The company 
is a general mechanical contractor to 
process industries in Canada and 
abroad. 

GUY DAVID HARDIMAN, BCom, is 
assistant body shop manager with Jean 
Talon Dodge Chrysler. 

EDWARD HARMAN, BCon,, is based in 
Ottawa as.senior district accounts 
manager for eastern and northern 
Ontario with Progressive Casualty 
Insurance, a specialty lines insurance 
company he has worked for since 
graduation. He is now taking an MBA 
at the University of Ottawa. 

JEFF HEINRICH, BA, joined the 
Ottawa Citizen last May as a general 
assignment reporter. He previously 
worked for Classics in Montreal until a 
strike closed the company, then as a 
researcher with Reader’s Digest before 
studying journalism at Carleton. 
NANCY KLEINS, BA, is executive 
secretary with the Association des 
Maisons de Commerce du Québec, a 
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Montreal-based association that 
promotes Quebec’s international trade. 
In January, she is returning to 
Concordia to study translation part 
time. 

TRUDIE MASON, BA, was recently 
promoted to reporter at CJAD radio in 
Montreal, after one and a half years on 
the overnight news announcing shift. 
She previously worked in the news 
departments of CFCF-AM and CHOM- 
FM. Ms. Mason reports she is ‘““working 
hard at completing a collection of Star 
Trek novels” and has found 30 so far. 
CYNTHIA PINCOTT, BSc, MSc 87 


(McGill), is a research assistant in the 
department of anatomy at McGill. 
MARY E. QUINLAN, BA 84, is working 
as a part time animator at the NDG 
Senior Citizens Centre. A member of 
the Montreal Poets Co-operative, she 
has started publishing her own poetry. 
GEORGES ST-CYR, BA, is operations 
manager and personnel director with 
Maple Leaf Tours Inc. in Quebec City 
after two years as account executive 
with the company. He previously 
worked for Quebec City as a junior 
urban planner 

MARC R. SHEA, BCom 84, is office 


IN MEMORIAM 





ROSS SEAMAN 
1921-1987 


ONCORDIA UNIVERSITY, THE 

YMCA, and Dawson College lost a 
community leader, education innova- 
tor, and consummate teacher with the 
passing October 23 of A. Ross Seaman 
at age 66. 

At the time of his death, he was in his 
third year as a full-time Concordia 
faculty member in Leisure Studies, 
where he served as Acting Chair in 
1986-87. He came to Concordia after 
retiring from Dawson College, where 
he developed the very successful pro- 
gram in Community Recreation Leader- 
ship Training. 

While at Concordia, Ross and his 
wife Margaret played central roles in 
the development of Elderhostel on 
Loyola campus, acting as host and host- 
ess of the program over the past three 
summers. 

Ross’s history at Concordia goes back 


to the 1940s when he attended Sir 
George as a YMCA Fellowship Secre- 
tary. 

His first career was with the YMCA, 
where his contribution focused on 
community work and camping. He was 
director of Camp Kanawana for many 
years, and a primary organizer of the 
Quebec Camping Association and 
founder of the wilderness program Les 
Voyageurs de la Vérendrye. During this 
period, he introduced camping courses 
to the Sir George curriculum. 

Ross had been a part-time faculty 
member in Applied Social Science since 
the department was formed in 1963, 
and was also active in the program and 
research of the Centre for Human Rela- 
tions and Community Studies. 


As a consultant, he played a major 
role in the development of techniques 
of specialized education, active retire- 
ment, and volunteer training at Collége 
Marie-Victorin. 


THE A. ROSS SEAMAN 

LEADERSHIP 

DEVELOPMENT FUND 
Representatives from Concordia, 

Dawson College, the YMCA and Camp 

Kanawana met on November 10 to set 

up a fund to provide scholarships for 

students in leadership development 

programs. Inquiries or cheques should 

be directed to: 

The A. Ross Seaman Leadership 

Development Fund, 

Concordia University, 

Financial Aid Office, 

Loyola Campus, AD-130-4, 

7141 Sherbrooke St. West, 

Montreal, Quebec 

H4B 1R6 
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manager with DACON Conveyor 
Equipment Inc. of Montreal, a manu- 
facturer of bulk handling conveyor 
equipment. 

KAREN TORGERSON, BEd, teaches 
English as a second language in adult 
education at the Ecole Dublain in Ste. 
Thérése. 


1985 

GHISLAIN DUFOUR, BA, DipAcc 87, is 
assistant director of consumer credit 
with the Bank of Nova Scotia in 
Montreal and is studying with the 
Canadian Securities Institute to 
become a stock broker. He is also a 
member of the board of directors of Le 
Groupe d’ Aide aux Jeunes Entrepre- 
neurfs. 

LUC FAUBERT, DipCompSci, is 
president of his own company, Les 
Entreprises Informatiques Faubert 
Inc., which does consulting in office 
automation. 

MONIQUE JUTRAS, BA, is a translator 
for L Assurance Royale in Montreal, a 
general insurance firm she joined in 
1986 as a word processing operator. 
MARC POIRIER, DipSportsAdmin, is a 
buyer with Sports Experts Inc. in 
Laval, a national chain of sporting 
goods stores. He was previously 
programs and marketing co-ordinator 
with the Quebec Soccer Federation. 
ANN POUNDS, BSc, is a programmer/ 
analyst for the treasury technology 
department with Citibank N.A. in 
London, England. 

CHRISTOPHER ALAN PRICE, BCom, 
is a software and computer peripherals 
buyer for Hartco Entreprises in Anjou, 
distributor to the Compucentre/ 
MicroAge chain of stores. 

BARRY THOMPSON, BA, is doing his 
masters in geography at the University 
of Akron in Ohio. 

MICHEL VALOIS, BCom, MBA 87, isa 
consultant with VALFA in Westmount, 
a marketing consulting firm specializ- 
ing in the food, leisure time, health, 
and beauty aid industries. 


1986 

VALERIE DES BOIS, BA, is doing her 
MSc in speech pathology at McGill 
University. 

NORO-LALAO BOYD, BA, is a transla- 
tor and editor in the insurance claims 
group at Coopers & Lybrand, Mont- 
real, and also has a small freelance 
translation company. 

CATHERINE E. BURLEY, BCom, is a 
base security officer withthe CFB» 
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London (Ontario) military police, after 
training for six months at the Canadian 
Forces School of Intelligence and 
Security at Borden, Ont. She is also a 
Pathfinder leader with the Girl Guides 
of Canada. 
YVES CHAMPOUX, BA, is vice- 
president in charge of executive search 
and career relocation services with 
The Cooper Group in Montreal, a 
human resources consulting firm. He 
is continuing studies in industrial 
relations at the Université de Montréal. 
SHARON JENNELLE EDWARDS, 
BCompSci, is a programmer analyst 
with the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company in Ottawa. 
BRUCE ENGEL, BA, is in second year 
law at the University of Saskatchewan 
in Saskatoon. He recently married 
BONNIE BYER, BA 86. 
ROSS GORDON KEARNS, BA, is taking 
his MBA at McMaster University in 
Hamilton. 
LISA MARCIANO, BCom, is budget 
coordinator (corporate) with the cable 
television firm Videotron Ltée of 
Montreal. She is currently studying 
management accounting at Concordia. 
JOHANNE MONDOU, BA, is taking her 
masters in translation at the Université 
de Montréal. She writes that 
Concordia should offer a translation 
MA to “give better credibility to the BA 
specialization in French-English 
translation. . .and prove to employers 
that Concordia’s program is as 
‘complete as elsewhere.” 
DAN SABADICS, BA, is a police 
constable with the Metropolitan 
Toronto Police Force. 
ERIC SLUTSKY, BFA, is a painter 
whose work has been shown in 
Washington, D.C., as well as Munich, 
Dusseldorf, and Dortmund in West 
Germany. 
JULIE TRUDEAU, BA, is a translator in 
Montreal with the American Interna- 
tional Group, an insurance company. 
She is studying terminology at UQAM, 
and has started her own translation 
company called Dynamic Translation. 
Ms Trudeau is also a member of the 
Preville Jazz Band. 
ROSANA YEE-SUI-CHUN, BCom, is an 
office administrator with A.H. Allen & 
Partners, analytical and consulting 
chemists in Sheffield, England. 
TANG YUH-LIN, BSc, is doing a 
masters in mathematics at the Univer- 
sity of Washington in Seattle. Fail 








Pilgrimage to India 


Grad Mark Stachiew 
was not left unscathed 


HARD BY THE HIMALAYAS: Stachiew (left) with fellow traveller 


Stephen Morris take a seat in Nepal 


By Mark Stachiew 
BSc 85 


VERY YEAR AFTER GRADUA- 

TION, flocks of students 

spread their wings and fly off 

to distant lands. Some are just 
looking for a last fling before facing the 
job market. For others, the experience 
turns into a pilgrimage of self-discov- 
ery that teaches lessons more valuable 
than any university education. 

My friend and I went on such a 
voyage, picking India and Nepal as our 
destination. I can’t speak for my friend, 
but I wanted to get as far away as 


EDUCATIONAL GRANT PROGRAM 

The Loyola Alumni Association has 
established an educational grant pro- 
gram which will be in effect for the 
1988-89 academic year. For more infor- 
mation, call the Alumni office at 848- 
3823. 





possible from my daily life between 
home in Dollard des Ormeaux and 
work in Senneville. I needed a change 
of scenery to refresh myself. I had to 
escape. 

I had graduated with a biochemistry 
degree two years earlier in 1985, and 
had been unable to find satisfying 
work. I spent a year and a half as a 
technician with a clinical research com- 
pany that tested drugs on paid human 
volunteers. These volunteers didn’t 
care anything about advancing scien- 
tific knowledge, of course. All they 
wanted was their pay when it was over. 
After a few months, I was beginning to 
pick up the same attitude. 

I tried to find better work that I could 
feel was constructive and beneficial to 
society, even in a small way. But after 
receiving a mountain of rejection let- 
ters, I began to have feelings of self- 
doubt. It was time to examine what I 
was -doing with my life, and I felt I 
could do that better by getting far away 
from things. 
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pm We arrived in Bombay after an 


exhausting 24 hours of travel. Although 
it was only four in the morning, the air 
was hot and humid. I remember wait- 
ing in line to pass through customs with 
my shirt plastered to my back with 
sweat. When I went to get my baggage, 
I discovered that it had been sent to 
West Germany. Welcome to India, I 
thought. 

Few lands present such contrasts as 
India, with images of poverty in the 
shadow of splendour. The images of 
India are seared in my memory. When I 
first saw the Taj Mahal in the distance, it 
was like a beacon on the horizon. As 
long as it’s in sight, you can’t take your 
eyes from it. It is the most beautiful 
object I have ever seen. 

Standing in the shadow of the Hima- 
layas in Nepal is equally awe-inspiring. 
Their jagged peaks are like an endless 
row of rocky cathedrals reaching into 
the sky, all the more majestic because 
you know that they are forever safe 
from human domination. Only a few 
mountain climbers will leave fleeting 
footsteps in their eternal snowfields. 

But the images of beauty can be 


TAJ MAHAL: A beacon 





quickly dispelled. Smelly shanty towns 
sprawl endlessly on the outskirts of 
Bombay, where millions live in flimsy 
shacks or on the sidewalks. Pitiful beg- 
gars descend upon you regularly in the 
cities. I remember one woman holding 
her baby in one frail arm and tugging on 
my shirt with the other. She pleaded 
with her starving eyes for a coin. The 
beauty and horror of India will not 
leave you unscathed. 

India moves at its own controlled 
pace. You have to learn to slow down in 
order to cope with the crush of the 
crowds. It’s like standing in a crowded 
shopping mall on the last Saturday 
before Christmas. Dealing with endless 
line-ups and Indian bureaucracy taught 
me a degree of patience I never thought 
possible. 

The dizzying din of the crowds and 
the delicious smells of the bazaars 
awaken your senses while you travel. 
Your awareness operates at a height- 
ened level in India, and you don’t want 
to miss anything. For the three months 
that my friend and I travelled by rick- 
shaw, taxi, bus and train, we savored 
the experience. We didn’t just visit 
India. We smelled it, touched it and 
tasted it. 

Travelling on the hot and dusty trains 
is when you see the real India. It’s also 
when you do most of your thinking. 
The cars are packed to bursting with 
people sitting on shelves and hanging 
out the doors. As the train plods along, 
images of the country and its people 
take over your mind. 

Your meditations are punctuated by 
shouting vendors who get on the train 
at station stops and go from car to car 
hawking their wares. Blind boys sing 
for money, while other children want 
to sweep the dust from under your feet. 
Men go by selling from crates of oranges 
or giant pots of tea. 

It’s when night comes on the train 
that you start thinking about what the 
whole experience means. The vendors 
are gone and the passengers are quiet. 
There is nothing to be seen outside the 
window except the occasional glow of 
a gas lamp in some farmer’s hut. I 
started searching for the real reasons I 
was there. What was I looking for? 


Mark Stachiew returned from India in 
March, 1987, and is now enrolled in 
Concordia’s new diploma program in 
Journalism. 
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People in India struggle to survive. A 
visitor gets the impression of them 
pushing and shoving in cutthroat com- 
petition to get by and maybe improve 
their lot. But the best that many of them 
can hope for is the worst that we dread. 
For that reason, many of them seem 
fatalistic about the future. 

In Canada, many of us start out with 
advantages that Indians will never 
have, but we’re told from an early age 
that it’s not enough. Our society is 
success-oriented to a degree that seems 
obscene after you see the poverty and 
suffering children in India. 

India brings the world’s reality to 
your eyes, and you can’t return to your 
normal life unchanged. You come back 
ready to be satisfied with fewer of our 
society’s success symbols. You discover 
there’s more to life than hoping for a 
BMW and a big job in the corner office. 

I returned to the snows of Canada 
less possessed by ambitions I had once 
thought important, and grateful for the 
good fortune I had had. The experi- 
ence taught me as much as I had learned 
in all the years that preceded it. I hope 
the lessons will last a lifetime. But if I 
do ever find myself hankering for a 
BMW of my own, I know where to fly 
to for a refresher course in humility. @ 











Keep in touch 


Do you have any news you would like to share with fellow graduates? 
Please send a note, or fill in the form below. The address is- 
Concordia University Alumni Association 
1455 de Maisonneuve Blvd. West 
Montreal, Quebec H3G 1M8 
We will publish your information in a coming issue 


Name sé Qre@/Year/program 


Home address 

Telephone 
Check box if this is anew address 0 
If you are working, name of employer 
Business address 

Telephone 
Your company’s business? 


Your position and what you do? 


Recent work history? 


lf you are continuing studies, where? 
Whatsubject_ = CCC COMpletion date 


lf married, when and where? 
If you have children, names and birthdates? 


Any new hobbies, sports, recreational, volunteer or political activities? 


Any comments on Concordia University Magazine? 


NOW FOR THE PITCH TO *84/’85/’86 GRADS IN THE MONTREAL AREA ONLY 


Join us. Support your Concordia University Alumni Association. Become a Class Officer. 
Yes, | want to help 1 


Return this form to 

Concordia University Alumni Association, 
1455 de Maisonneuve Blvd West, 
Montreal, Quebec, H3G 1M8 
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50TH ANNIVERSARY GALA IS ALL GEORGIAN - 





SOME 200 ALUMNI and guests attended a gala dinner on November 21 to pay tribute to the first 
graduating class of Sir George Williams College and to honor past presidents of the Association of Alumni, 
which is also celebrating its 5Oth anniversary. 

In the photo above (centre) are Norman Manson and Dr. Rita Shane, two members of the first graduating 
class known as the Guinea Pig class. They are flanked by Theodore D. Lande (left), class of '39, who 
introduced them; and Concordia Chancellor and Quebec Superior Court Chief Justice Alan B. Gold, who 
presented them with awards. 

In the photo below, some former presidents of the Association of Alumni Sir George Williams gathered 
after being presented with engraved gavels. They are, from left to right, Robert M. Kouri, 1986-87; John N. 
Economides, 1984-86; Stephen E. Huza, 1979-81 and 1983-84; Joan Richardson-Flynn, 1981-83; Walter 
Pike, 1975-77; Vernon Eccles, 1968-71; and Fred Kerner, 1971-73. 
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